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EDITORIAL NOTES 


There is a prophetic quality observable in all scientific or philosophical 
research, and this is especially to be marked in the earlier and empirical 
stages of any given line of enquiry. Hence those who are at pains to delve 
into the records of past years will seldom fail to pick up many obscure and 
apparently abortive threads of enquiry or experiment—often seemingly the 
outcome of some chance occurrence or combination; but more frequently 
the result of a certain intuitive leading or ideal conviction, yet doomed in 
either case to eventual failure through the absence of that knowledge of 
scientific method or organized theory which alone could determine ultimate 
success. 

For example, several generations have come and gone since an Euro- 
pean philosopher claimed to have materialized the phantom of the leaves of 
a plant destroyed within a glass receptacle. It is almost an equally long time 
since another claimed to have generated within the solution of a copper salt 
certain living organisms having the characteristics of some species of louse. 
Again many years have passed since, in the quadrangle of an English uni- 
versity, experiments were made in the precipitation of soot-particles and the 
condensation of fog by means of electrical discharges. In the first two in- 
stances cited the record remained as a curiosity only, and received no serious 
scientific attention. In the latter, there was method and purpose; but the 
principle involved has taken years to mature into the recognition of its larger 
and more universal application. But in each case, the germ-idea survived 
and its presence may be seen in some of the most recent and significant 
achievement in theory and practice on rigidly scientific lines guided by a now 
aJequate mastery of method and the light of a general advance in the devel- 
opment of a sound working hypothesis. 
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310 EDITORIAL NOTES 


“LIFE AS AN EXTRA‘ATOMIC QUANTITY 


The thesis that Life is not an attribute of atomic matter—that is, of 
physical matter, but a phenomenon resulting from the interaction with 
physical matter of an extraneous force, (manifesting as electricity) derived 
from without—as a co-ordinating influence emanating from the field of 
space that to our senses is void of substance;—or from within, by involution 
from that hidden nucleus of energies which are the creators and maintainers 
of the physical system:—this thesis, recently so clearly emphasized by Sir 
Oliver Lodge in his insistence upon a spatial and non-physical origin for all 
the chemistry of nature, has at last found exponents in the domain of Life 
and its origins. One of these expositions is theoretical only, but fortified 
by well-balanced argument, and needing but the complement of proof by ex- 
periment to establish it as an unassailable stronghold for the maintenance of 
the Vitalist school of biogenesis as contrasted with the Mechanistic school 
which so long held the field in spite of its entire lack of imaginative outlook 


as explanatory of any element of will, purpose, or meaning in the routine of 
existence. 


The appearance of Mrs. Augusta Gaskell’s book* in which the new 
theory of life as based upon interatomic energies is set forth, and the prob- 
lems involved are treated in a manner calculated to ensure the respectful 
attention of all serious students of science, has been followed by the publica- 
tion of a most remarkable pamphlet entitled “The Intra-Atomic Quantity,” 
a copy of which has just been placed in our hands by the author, Dr. R. A. 
Watters (F.R.S.A. Lond.) Director of the Dr. William Bernard Johnston 
Foundation for Psychological Research of Reno, Nevada. The researches 
chronicled by Dr. Watters furnish the desired complement of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
notable exposition, and Dr. Watters pays a fitting tribute to the source of 
his inspiration in the planning of his method of research and the formulation 
of its principal aims. In introducing the subject, Dr. Watters points out 
that we must differentiate between “Life” as a mere physical phenomenon 
and “Life” as a factor or Quantity which leaves the body at death. 

In order to establish the truth of the Vitalist theory of Life, it must 
be shown that a soul exists; or, at least, that a Quantity in some way measur- 
able is present in living organisms which is released at the moment of death. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s work combines to some extent the Mechanist and Vital- 
ist views of Life; and from this combination has been evolved the Intra- 
Atomic Theory. She regards Life or Soul (the terms being held synony- 
mous) as a Quantity of intra-atomic (immaterial) nature which leaves the 
body at death. The term “Life” denotes the functioning and phenomenal 
aspect of the Soul’s activities. Dr. Watters gives a brief resumé of the 
mechanist theory, which will be found useful for the student. He discusses 
the work of Dr. Crile in demonstrating the presence of an electric potential 
which co-ordinates the cells and organic functions in life and maintains their 


*What is Life? By Augusta Gaskell: Charles C. Thomas, publisher, Springfield, Ill. & Balti- 
more, Md. 
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form, structure, and mutual relation of function. This electric potential, 
he finds, disappears at death. Activity, quiescence, death and dissolution 
are governed completely by variation in the potential alone. Hence he finds 
that electric and chemical processes are governing factors in the production 
of the phenomena of life and Life he would define as a Potential, maintained 
and varied according to environment, by chemical activity. This power of 
adaptation by variation is spontaneous in living organisms, and it is this 
guality which differentiates it from the electric potential of non-living sys- 
tems. But before Vitalism can discredit the Mechanist hypothesis, there 
must be proof that a Soul exists and that its existence is necessarily related 
to the phenomena of life in the organism associated. Such proof, says Dr. 
Watters, would seem to lie partly in the realm of psychology and partly in 
that of physics: since any living organism, of whatever grade, is Matter. 
“The only difference in the physical states is that animated Matter is in pos 
session of “something” which is lost to “dead” matter.” 

Atoms of Matter are like solar systems, inasmuch as they consist of a 
nucleus of positive electricity around which circle a balanced series of elec- 
trons having a negative electric charge. But whereas the planets of a solar 
system attract one another, the electrons mutually repel one another. It is 
not gravity, but electricity which makes for their revolution around the 
nucleus. The whole system of an atom must balance, if it is to be stable. 
But if an extra electron become attached, the balance is lost by a negative 
overcharge; and if an electron be detached, there is unbalance on the positive 
side. With the discovery of radio-activity came the knowledge of the work- 
ing plan of the atom, which, on breaking up through any cause of unbalance, 
emits radiant energies of three orders, alpha, beta, and gamma. These three 
are of different nature and Jeans has described them as like the discharge of 
a gun (alpha); its smoke (beta); and its flash (gamma). When either al- 
pha or beta rays are propelled through moist air in a certain condition mak- 
ing for the condensation of vapor, a luminous trail is seen. This trail is com- 
posed of particles of vapor condensed by the action of the ions (unbalanced 
atoms) formed by the impact of the alpha and beta rays. The alpha rays, 
shot through the air-filled space, do not displace the atoms, as these are very 
far apart, but they merely brush off an electron or two in passing. At slower 
speeds they can produce displacement, and when this occurs, a Y-like streak 
is observable in the air-chamber. The alpha particles, having atomic mass, 
are not easily deflected except towards the end of their path. A beta parti- 
cle however, being light, will be subject to much deflection and will ionize 
molecules much more frequently at a slow speed. 


THE LIVING ATOM 


The radiant energies, alpha, beta, and gamma, which so affect the par- 
ticles of matter when they traverse a gas produce disturbances and changes 
which are paralleled by what happens in the body on the death of a living 
crganism. The atomic structure is the same both in animate and inanimate 
-ystems, but in the living body there is a highly organized electric potential 
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present which whilst life lasts, controls its chemical relations. This nucleus 
is the soul of the organism and it is the contention of Dr. Watters that, if a 
soul exists, it must find occupancy in the intra-atomic spaces of the atoms 
which build the cellular structure. The problem, therefore, has been to 
isolate such an intra-atomic Quantity implanted within the physical atoms. 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Theory of Life is the working-plan of these researches. She 
regards the new Unit, or Quantity (answering to Life or Soul) as patterned 
after the physical body, or perhaps itself decreeing the formation of the 
physical after its own pattern. Owing to the peculiar characteristics of this 
nom physical Unit or Quantity, it cannot enter into chemical combination 
with the matter of the physical body and, as a consequence, must remain 
separate and apart from it. Neither can it become an electric “charge” on 
any atom, and for the self-same.reason. But a positive and negative electron 
may in theory be united in so close an association that whilst able to affect 
and disturb material particles, they would not in themselves be liable to any 
disturbance of their union or relation by their transit through a material 
medium. Such a unit would not be like a hydrogen or helium atom but 
something entirely new and different. “Hence” says Mrs. Gaskell, “there 
has been formed a Dual System that is made up of two systems, one of which 
is material, built up of atoms; the other immaterial, not patterned after the 
manner of the chemical elements. The immaterial system is intra-atomic, 
and is the determining system. It organizes the physical system. It constitutes 
the Life of the organism. The two systems are built up of the same ulti- 
mate constituents, but on different patterns.” This would seem equivalent 


to saying that the dominant, or Life system seeks to control the Matter sys’ 
tem after its own pattern. 


However seemingly hopeless the search for the Intra-Atomic Quality 
in manifestation, it is apparent that a clue to possible success might lie in 
the phenomenon of the luminous trail made by the alpha, beta, and gamma 
particles in moist gaseous media. But the crucial experiment, as Mrs. Gas- 
kell suggests, would be at the moment of death: in testing for and meas 
uring the intra-atomic system, the Quantity Life, that, according to her 
theory, becomes separate from the body and its atomic system at the mo- 
ment of death. She further remarks “It would seem that the fact of death 
as the separation of a quantity from the body, demonstrated by laboratory 
test, will amount to conclusive proof that the Quantity that escapes is 
Life... .” Dr. Watters believed that if such intra-atomic Quantity existed 
it would seem feasible to detect some physical traces of it. If, from the bio 
logical atom, one could find radiations characteristic of atomic function, it 
would seem not amiss to attribute these to an intra-atomic energy. Some 
such radiations ought to be present where changes in organic structure and 
consequent re-adjustments ensue on the death of the body. They are 
abundantly manifest in nature as ionizing rays of biological origin and can 
be studied with a Geiger counter. Those emanating from the human hand 
are the most easily measured; and analysis shows that most individuals pos 
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sess a degree of this radiant energy, which varies in intensity from different 
parts of the body. “We are forced” says Dr. Watters, “to say . . . that all 


forms of life, all complex organisms, possess an intra-atomic Quantity (char- 
acterized by radiation phenomena).” 


NEW EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE OFFERED 


He offers evidence based on experiment of the actual presence of an 
immaterial body which, at the moment of death, makes its escape from the 
physical body and is made visible by the medium of water-vapor. After 
describing the apparatus employed (a form of Expansion Chamber based 
upon the method of C. T. R. Wilson) for the generation of a fog- or dust- 
cloud under the right conditions, he then offers the substance of several suc- 
cessful experiments on the bodies of large insects or small animals such as 
mice and frogs. The creature is killed by immersion in lethal vapor and at 
the moment of death (as nearly as can be determined) a cloud is produced 
by mechanical means within the chamber, and a photograph taken of what 
happens. (For this, we imagine that a quartz lens may prove indispensable.) 
The Quantity escaping is invisible to the eye; but, for some reason still ob- 
scure to science, it has an attraction for the fog, which settles upon it much 
the same way that it does on the ions in the path of the alpha ray. 

A photographic record, to be valid, must show the appearance of the 
physical organism to which it is exclusively related, and its appearance must 
be strictly connected with the act of death, to prove it as the escaping 
Quantity. The experiments detailed,—and of these several illustrations 
are given,—have determined the fact that in every instance where the crea- 
ture used as the specimen showed signs of recovery from the lethal vapor 
(even after several hours) the resulting photographs showed no evidence of 
any mass or shadow. But in instances where the photographs showed 
characteristic shadows, or formation of immaterial bodies, the insects used 


ds specimens never manifested the slightest evidence of recovery. Dr. Wat- 
ters’ photographic results were as follows: 


Positive photographic findings 14. 
No shadows seen—no recovery 10. 
No shadows seen:—insect recovered 26. 

50. 


But from the impossibility of determining the precise moment of death, 
it is reasonable to draw the conclusion that some error in timing the expos- 
ure may have been responsible for the negative result in the final 26 cases 
or some of them, at least. The positive results—if they have any significance 
at all_—must represent something given off by the specimen during the 
process of, or at the moment of, physical death. 

“The mechanistic school” says Dr. Watters “was justified in arriving 
at certain conclusions;—theirs were the only facts based upon experimental 
observations. Now, however, in the light of present laboratory data, it 
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seems feasible to hope that we may be enabled to place mechanistic interpre- 
tations where they belong, and in so doing, not only throw new light upon 
the mechanistic hypothesis but clarify, to some extent, the vitalistic hy- 
pothesis without doing harm to either school of thought.” His conclusions 
are thus summarized: 

(1). Life is a series of physical and psychical phenomena. 

(2). It is, as we hold, the “end effect,” and not the cause (i.e. the 
cause is to be sought in the presence of an immaterial agent. Ed.). 

(3). The Intra-Atomic Quantity is an “immaterial body” :—an exact 
counterpart of the physical body to which it belongs. 

(4). Whilst these experiments have, thus far, been limited to animals 
representative of lower forms of life, it should be obvious that similar re- 
sults could be obtained with higher forms of life—including human beings— 
under experimental conditions. 

Such experimental conditions might be present in some of our hospitals. 
The testimony of clairvoyants among hospital nurses would seem to offer 
good evidence in support of the “escaping Quantity.” We have the witness 
of seers from Andrew Jackson Davis onwards. We have also the well-docw 
mented conclusions of the London S. P. R. to the connection, not due to 
chance coincidence, which links the phantasm to the dying person. But we 
feel good ground for the hope that with improvement in apparatus and 
method both for observation and actual experiment, the results so interest- 
ingly apparent in Dr. Watters’ work may be enhanced by further and more 
strikingly successful ones, and that the faint and obscure shadow-forms 
seen in the photographs may be supplemented ere long by others of a clear 
and obvious verisimilitude. 

The application of the principle to the phenomena of materialization 
in the seance-room is of course easily apparent and need not be insisted on. 
In this case, a Quantity, in the form of teleplasm (as energy) is emanated 
from the body of the medium, who suffers loss of weight in consequence. 
Crookes and others rightly saw that in this variation of weight lay a wonder- 
ful possibility of evidence for the escape of a certain Quantity capable of 


re-assemblage under the control of an immaterial entity. 
* 


LE LIVRE DES REVENANTS 
PART XX. (Conclusion) 
* 


* # 


Sirtinc XLIV. 
December 19th, 1930 


The last sitting of the series was held at the apartment of Mrs. van Ant- 


werp; there being present Mrs. E. A. Bigelow; Mrs. X.....0 ; Mr. 
Stuyvesant Pillott; and Mr. Bligh Bond (recording), as well as the 
hostess. 


The sitting commenced at 8.30 p.m. in shaded light. All hands having been 
placed for about 5 minutes on the tabletop, the table began to move 
over towards Mr. Pillott and went several times back and forth, as if 
in greeting to each of the sitters in turn and at 8.32 the alphabet was 
given; the response in movement being exceptionally strong. The fol- 
lowing was then spelt out. 

First Control. (C.1.). 

C.l. “DANIEL GLASGOW: You were talking about HARRY 

BLACK. Iam an old friend of his.” 
Sitter. “What happened to Harry Black?” 

C.1. “He was affected by the bath-tub incident and a clot was ever floating 
around thereafter. He was never well (here the table gave a 
jump) after this, he could not stand the pressure. He was a sui- 
cide.” 


(Note. Mr. Pillott corroborates the main facts as regards H. B.) 
* * * 


Second Control. (C.2.). 
C.2.. “Who knows BELLE? Who can convey a message to her and find 
out who I am?” 
Sitter. “Will you please give Belle’s full name?” 
C.2. “BELLE BLACK.” 
Sitter. “Do you want someone to convey this message?” 


C.2. “Yes. I was a friend of HARRY’S and I died of pneumonia:—a 
man friend.” 


Sitter. “Where did you die?” 
C.2. “At my apartment in New York.” 
Sitter. “How long ago did you pass over?” 
C.2. “I used to give my nurse instructions to say I had terrible nights, 
BELLE will remember.” 
Sitter. ‘“You are speaking of Isabel Black, are you not?” 
C.2. “She was a Washington girl.” 
Sitter. “Were you a relative?” 
C.2. “No. Friend of HARRY’S ... Very stout .. . There were many 
wild parties that I have atoned (for).” 
Mr. Pillott. “Will the name GEORGE help you?” 


C.2. gave assent by a violent motion of the table. 
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Third Control. (C.3.). 
C.3.- “QUINTAL.” 
Sitter. “May we have your name?” 
C.3. “OLGA... Used to know Mr. Pillott . . . I lived in a foreign country 
... FRANCE.” 
Mr. Pillott. “Did I know you in France?” 
C.3. “Yes... Was French.” 
Mrs. van Antwerp. “Shall I say the alphabet in French?” 
C.3. “Yes... Quelle, @c, Bc (Here Mrs. Xoo who was reading the 
letters in her customary way, said: “I can’t follow the French. 
It is something about a broken arm. Now she says:) 
“T fell from my horse . . . He came to see me in Paris when I 
broke my arm. I was at a little hotel BINDA . . . You used to 
call it a birdcage .. . HOTEL BINDA.” 
(S. P. could not recall the episode, or the name of the person concerned; 
but he remembered the name “BINDA” as being that of a hotel.) 


Fourth Control. (C.4.). 

C.4. (Referring to some remarks by Mr. Bond earlier in the evening 
a propos of the recent verifications by Mrs. Arnold of the MAY, 
NIELSON, and LUDDINGTON controls.) 

“T also had a son . . . You were talking, Mr. Bond, about the 
spirit. Let me see; what did I say? .. . What did I say his name 
was?” 

Mr. Bond. ‘Who is speaking, please?” 

C.4. “BENJAMIN LUDDINGTON.” (N.B. This control formerly 
mentioned a son, ROBERT by name.) 

Mr. Bond. “Can you give your son’s middle name?” 

C.4. “ROBERT BARCLAY ... Ask those kind ladies about CHARLIE 
BARCLAY.” 

Sitter. “Do you mean that we should ask Mrs. Arnold?” 

C.4. “Yes. BARCLAY of NEW YORK.” (Here great excitement was 
evinced by table movements :t the suggestion by S. P. that he re- 
membered Charlie Barclay.) 

C.4. “Is hea horse-lover? Is he tall?” 

Mr. Pillott. “Yes.” 
C.4. “And muscular?” 
Mr. Pillott. “Yes.” 
C.4. “Smooth-faced?” 
Mr. Pillott. “No. He had a slight moustache.” 
C.4. “Eccentric?” 
Mr. Pillott. ‘Yes, I think he did live an eccentric life.” 
C.4. “He was my nephew . . . Wife and self both tall and large.” 


(Here the table moved towards S. P.) 
* * * * * 
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Fifth Control (C.5.). (After a recess until 9.40 p.m.) 
C.5. “My name is DAVIS . . . Little MARGUERITE DAVIS... I 
lived on ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO . . . My Papa was 
FRANK DAVIS... Mama was a CANADA (Canadian) ... 
My Papa . . . loved me very dearly .. . I was marked . . . I used to 
throw brushes at him when nearly a baby.” 
Sitter. “How old were you when you passed?” 
C.5. “Very young.” 
Sitter. “Are your parents still living?” 
Sitter. “What was your father’s occupation?” 
C.5. “At some time he used to fix wheels.” 
Mr. Bond. “Was he a wheelwright?” 
C.5. “No... Bracelets and chains.” 
Mr. Bond “Then he was a jeweller?” 
C.5. “Yes... What bristle has humps?” 
Sitter. “Are you thinking of a special toothbrush?” 


CS... 
Sitter. “‘Had your father a factory?” 
Cs... “Ye” 


Sitter. “Can you mention anyone who can tell us more about you?” 


C.5. “My father has left Chicago; but Postmaster can tell . . . says GLAS- 
GOW.” 


Sitter. “Anything to add?” 
C.5. “Yes (very emphatically) .. . I have a sister VIRGINIA.” 
* * * * 
Sixth Control. (C.6.). 
(N.B. Mrs. van Antwerp being called to the ‘phone, Mr. Bond gave the 
alphabet until her return.) 


C.6. “HENRY ... The telegraph operator . . . You recall my reference. 
What was it?” 


(No more from this control Recess at 10.07 p.m.) 


Seventh Control. (C.7.). (10.25 p.m.) 
C.7. “My name is PEABODY. I lived in PHILADELPHIA .. . Mar- 
ried a HUMPHREY.” 

Sitter. “What was your first name?” 
C.7. “CLARENCE.” 

Sitter. “What address in Philadelphia?” 
C.7. “CHESTNUT HILL.” 

Sitter. “Is your wife living?” 
C.7. “Yes.” 

Sitter. “‘Is it long since you passed over?” 


Sitter. “Please tell us more?” 
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C.7. “I had another home somewhere ... summer .. . called LUPIN 
WOOD.” 


Sitter. ‘Was it in Pennsylvania?” 
C.7. “Can't recall.” 


Sitter. “Had you any children?” 
C.7. “No.” 


Eighth Control. (C. 8.). 


C.8. “Whom do you know named GRACE? . . . Her daughter married 
young DUKE when eighteen . . . 1 am GRACE’S husband. . . 
Lived in TARRYTOWN . . . How I worried at how he drank 


....Is my daughter all right? . . . They were divorced.” 
Sitter. “Has she married again?” 
C.8. “Yes.” 


* + KF 


Ninth Control. (C.9.). 
C.9. “My name is TICKNOR, from BOSTON ... HOWARD is my 
first name.” 


(Here the table was moved round to S. P.) 

C.9. “Did you know a man named HAWN?” 

Mr. Pillott. “No.” 

Sitter. “Was HAWN a New Yorker?” 
C9. “Yes... HARRY HAWN .. . Member of a club.” 

Sitter. “What club?” 
C.9. “He taught English and diction. I was a friend of his . . . Both in the 

realm beyond.” 


* * 


Tenth Control. (C.10.). 
(Table moved towards Mr. Bond.) 
C.10. “Can you make good your assertion about my reference? Ask 


them if anyone has heard from my adopted son. My wife lives in 
California now.” 


Mr. Bond. “What part of California?” 
C.10. “I will try to find out.” 

Mr. Bond. “Was the name McGregor?” 
C.10. “No... McCracken.” 


Mr. Bond. “If I wrote to the University, would he get my letter?” 
C.10. “Yes.” 


Mr. Bond. “What is McCracken’s christian name?” 


C.10. “President of Vassar. They will recall THERA FAIRCHILD. 
It always was Mrs. Fairchild and Harry.” 


* KF 


THE INSPIRATION OF GLASTONBURY 


Copyright 1933 by 
FREDERICK BiicH Bonp 


* 


If. 


In the course of this second Part I have the privilege of recording 
further scripts by Mrs. Jessie B. Stevens, chiefly illustrative of the fascinat- 
ing personality of Johannes Bryant, who has come back once more with all 
his old-time characteristic humor and naive admission of his frailties. I 
have thought it opportune to review, in this connection, the various re-ap- 
pearances of this simple and joyous-hearted monk through no less than five 
independent mediums and over a period of twenty-six years. The facts 
constitute a very strong argument for the persistence of human personality 
in the after-life and I doubt whether the annals of psychical research can 
offer its parallel. Of the five mediums through whom Johannes has com- 
municated, four are automatists and the fifth a subject of trance-control. 
Neither of the automatists has been known to the others, and two have 
never read my story in the “Gate of Remembrance.”* John Alleyne, the 
original medium (1907-1921) never had the slightest idea as to what his 
hand was writing, and this unconsciousness was fully shared by myself. 
Owing to the cramped nature of the script, much of it was not even de- 
ciphered until long after. I admit that as a result of my study of the early 
script, the personality of Johannes impressed itself upon me very strongly, 
and this might seem to give a handle for a telepathic explanation of my sub- 
sequent experiences with the same control. But when all the facts are put 
together, I find it impossible to maintain the theory that my own subliminal 
(personal) mind had anything to do with the matter. 

For one thing, I have not talent for fiction or power of dramatization 
either conscious or subconscious, and am well content that this is so, as | 
hold the belief that one is largely disqualified as a psychical researcher by 
the possession of the dramatic gift and have a rooted distrust of such ex- 
ponents of our science as have distinguished themselves in this line of pub- 
licity. 

Up to 1926, when I came over to America, the Johannes control had 
spontaneously manifested his presence through the following mediums (1) 
Capt. John Allen Bartlett, the “J.A.” of the Gate of Remembrance, through 
whose instrumentality the discovery of the Edgar and Loretto Chapel 
foundations had come about and (2) Mrs. Hester Dowden, through whose 
hand there came in 1925-26 a number of very forcefully worded scripts of 
Johannes Bryant (not her control Johannes) having reference to the Edgar 
Chapel and the Abbey interest generally. These have not been published, 
as they dealt with living personalities, and not in very complimentary style. 


Johannes also made his presence known through a trance-medium Mrs. Clegg 


*A new edition of this book will be issued by Dutton & Co. of New York in November; en- 
larged by the addition of the 1921 Johannes script. 
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of London, to whom I was quite unknown and from whom my identity was 
concealed. Nevertheless she was controlled by “Brother Johannes” who 
singled me out from an assembled company with an affectionate greeting and 
words which indicated a perfect knowledge of our former association. On 
coming to Boston late in 1926 I had a number of sittings with Mrs. L. R. 
G. Crandon (hereinafter designated as M. C.) for subjective mediumship. 
She had not read my books and, for her, the experiment of automatic writ- 
ing was a new and untried one. But Johannes came through quite in his 
old style and with many marks of identity with the original control. In all 
these four cases the communications were spontaneous and not anticipated. 
By this time I had formed an opinion as to the truth underlying these recur- 
rent manifestations of unique personality; and in the paper which I con- 
tributed to the Clark University Symposium* I endeavored to state clearly 
the nature of the view I then held. To this expression of opinion I still ad- 
here and it represents now a settled conviction. Those who may be inter- 
ested I would refer to my paper “The Pragmatist in Psychical Research” 
(pp. 25-64 of the volume cited). 

This conviction I summarized in the following paragraph, which is all 
I may venture to quote now. 


“Broadly speaking . . . I have arrived at the conclusion that the subconscious part 
of us is personal only in a limited sense; that it is more largely racial and ancestral; 
and that it is the field of innumerable contacts with Mind and Personality other than 
our own;—these personalities impressing us through the subconscious by sympathetic 
mental or emotional action. In this sense, which is that of a channel, it may be said 
that the subconscious strata of our being contain the germs of all personality, all hu- 
man experience, the accumulated record of man’s thought and work throughout the 
aeons of his racial life and development, and that any one of these clues may be 
strengthened or ‘drawn home’ by sympathetic action. It is a somewhat startling con- 


clusion but it covers, I find, all the phenomena of mental life and psychic activities in- 
cluding those of the order known commonly as spiritualistic.” 


Proponents of the “subconscious mind” theory repudiate the spiritistic 
hypothesis. They regard it as incompatible with their view, looking upon 
the two theories as mutually exclusive and thus opposed to one another. My 
hypothesis allows for both elements in balanced relation, mutually inclusive 
and supplementary. Therefore it is no mere paradox to affirm that a ‘con 
trol’ such as Johannes may be equally a part of my own subconscious men- 
tality and at the same time the dominant spirit in a psychical nucleus of his 
own, with which I have entered into sympathetic association through 
kindred lines of thought and interest. I believe that this convergence of 
views hitherto opposed will in time secure general acceptance. It seems to 
me the only possible foundation on which to build that broader structure 
of psychical knowledge which will cover the whole field of fact. It is the 
only view that can explain the re-emergence of the real Johannes through 
four independent mediums with all the marks of his proper characteristics 
as an individual. And now, at this late date, twenty-six years after his 


first manifestation through John Alleyne, he presents himself yet again 


™ er by the University in 1927 under the title “The Case for and against Psychical 
Belief.” 
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through a fifth mediumistic channel, and one uninfluenced by any previous 
association with myself or familiar wich the theme of my writings. I sub- 
mit a further selection of these new scripts, received through the hand of 


Mrs. J. B. Stevens and they will complete the record begun in the first 
article of this series. 


FOURTH SCRIPT OF J. B. S. 
(August 25, 1933.) 


“Monks of the Olden day that spring to conscious life at your call;—they greet 
ye. None knoweth what mystery lieth in their hearts: memories that burn and would 
to express (themselves). Listen to the echo as of the years: May it ring. 

Shall one that knows the secret of great worth speak what he knows? So much 
crowds: so many are the spirit-voices calling for tongues;—broken threads to knot. 
How shall the dumb soul that hath not the golden words of perfumed eloquence tell 
of things that are beyond words? THE ABBEY LIVES: It is not dead. Canst thou 
understand? 

Stones there be; and dust there be: but a Shining Thing of great price is the 
dream-thing that lives and shall live, time-immortal. 


This “dream-thing” is of course the ideal of the Abbey which remains 
in the memory and imagination of the brethren and survives all material 


destruction. We may compare with the last the following excerpts from 
the script of 1911 (July 30): 


“Simple he was, but as a dog loveth his master, so loved he his Howse with a 
greater love than any of them that planned and builded it . . . but Johannes, mystified 
and bewildered by its beauty, gave it his heart, as one gives his heart to a beloved 
mistress; and so, being earth-bound by that love, his spirit clings in dreams to the 
vanished vision which his spirit-eyes still see. . . .” 


and 1908, March 12. 


“Those who would tell you of the glory of our howse all strive together, Saxon, 
Norman, and native; so which wold ye have—Norman base or later Abbey? Ye see 
the howse in its first condition, and like a falling lace the dreams of later men ob- 
scure it. The first dreme improved :—it was complete, and the grete church as it stood 
when Jocelyn came is what ye wish. 

and further in the 9th script of the “Watchers” given in 1918: 

‘From the first it has been the transcendent side of the history of Glaston in 
which we have been most able to instruct you. We have dwelt therefor rather upon 
the motives, the spiritual forces, the hidden message of that example of the spon- 
taneous display of divine energies. The stones, the design, the material history;— 
all have their bearing upon what you re-discover: but it is the influence behind them 
all,—the purely spiritual Intent that is made manifest through them,—to which we 
would refer: only the human memory of Johannes, a romantic and emotional physi- 
cal memory, has intruded on it by virtue of the influence of Nature on his spirit. 
Emotion is very near the spirit and it should, in this case, bear the connecting influ- 
ence between the Past and you. 

“The Ideals, the spiritual Impulses, are the things whose influence remains, since 
they are rooted in immemc “ial bases. Their temporal manifestations are what you 
see with your human eyes. and though temporal, they persist in the memory of the 
spirit for what to you would seem countless ages. . . .” 

To return now to the script of J. B. S. (Aug. 25, 1933). 

‘““Now come I, Brother. Canst thou see me? I be near and real as the broad 
light of day. Canst thou touch me? I wot not in truth. There be no need to tell 
of things agone that have not the odor of sanctity. Let them pass. If the men of iron 
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with hearts of stone came when the moon was dead and night kept the door;—if the 
‘thing was, let none tell of that which bears not the gold of love. The moon waxed 
not until the thing was done and glory fell to earth; and hearts were broke and sor- 
row fell as a cloak, black as midnight, on the lamp that should no more be lit. 
‘Abbot was I: dead I lay: yet not dead, mark ye, but more a thing of life than 
quicksilver: for old was I and as an ancient tree that totters to its fall: and in the 
moment, or, as One called it,—in the twinkling of an eye,”—all was changed. 
“Strong, vital withal, I stood amid the wreck of past joys; and love within my heart 
was dead; alas! But as I, through the years told mine rosary of Time, change came 
as comes day after night. I raise my hand to bless where once I would have o’er them 
read a curse.” 
FIFTH SCRIPT OF J. B. S. 
(August 26th, 1933. 
(F.B.B. had spoken of Johannes.) 
“IT of whom thou speakest stand beside thee, and what then would be best fit- 
ting? Shall it be a tale of the past. Shall it be of today, or that which is to come? 
(F.B.B. “Tell us of that which is to come.’) 


“Out of the Past weaves the loom of the future. Dark is the night, but darkest 
before day. The flare of fires that lit the sky; the cries of triumph; all were gone 
and, shuddering and gray with doubt and fear, huddled together as frighted sheep, 
our little flock waited the day, yet knew not we had passed. Johannes, he be one 
that crouched by the door aflame with rage that his beloved brothers had suffered 
thus: but knowing not (that) he too had gone the way of all flesh. 

And ministering angels came to us affrighted and, as seeing in a vision, I fell 
face down and cried: “What is it, Lord?” Then came sleep, long and deep, that 
knitteth the ravelled sleeve of care. Gone was the great moment of Today’s Being, 
the horizon-bounded span of mine own years,—gone as a moment in eternity: gone; 
and who but Johannes wept the going of that which mattered not? 

(A pause here, and J. B. S. remarked that they had gone.) 

“I be not gone. Where are those sightless mortal eyes? Waking, I called to my 
brothers, knowing not the living from those that lived the more. All, all was done;— 
the page turned,—the Finis writ: yet I lived and time still turned his glass. There 
was that to guard that thou knowest, and Johannes saw naught else. 

“Come ye: seest thou the day wakes? Work is for us. Gird the cord; for they 
that have strength must to their orisons, and after, to service of our Lord.” 

F.B.B. “Johannes, I will refresh your memory. You died, I believe 
some three or four years before the terrible events you describe but I take it 
that your soul remained earth-bound by reason of your love for your House. 
So you were there in spirit.” 

“Say you so? All is as a picture that fades. Truth would I, Brother. Heed 
not Johannes if he err.” 

FBB. “You remember your Abbot, who was killed?” 

“T loved him, alas!” 


SIXTH SCRIPT OF J. B. S. 
(Sept. 9th, 1933.) 

“So, so... this is the beginning of our wonder-story. What would ye? Saxon 
John taketh up the olden tale. I am one that sang at matins when the sun was lit in 
the east: “Glory be to the High Lord”; and long rang the echo in the great Hall of 
Prayer;—not, mark ye, the stone temple built by the humble brethren, but the white 
light-built Soul of the Church Triumphant. Glad were we as the birds that sang 


matins in the forest;—glad that the day was born. And we that saw the myracle of 
the day’s birth sang to heaven. 
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“Long delay I in mine foolish tale of our child's faith. Was it not as young 
things that lisp the words of prayer, knowing not that which is said? Yet the All- 
Father heareth, and we who be old, old in years and know of the things of soul and 
spirit, still pray we at eventide and morn. 

“One is here that came in days agone. Greetings, oh thou brother of the Ab- 
bey walls. We who spake in words of counsel and did bid thee to the unearthing of 
That which ‘neath the grass lay unknown. The window was opened that all might 
see: yet has thou not finished thine onerous task. 

It could not possibly be within the knowledge of J. B. S. that I had 
for more than a year prior to 1926 been urged by the Brethren to excavate 
in a certain spot within the Abbey enclosure in order to bring to light a 
venerated relic which they constantly affirmed was buried there beneath 
the grass, some fifteen feet down. But the reference is clearly to this. I 
remarked, on reading the script that I could not carry the search further 


until I might be called to the work again by those who control the Abbey. 
]. B. S’s hand wrote: 


“We grieve .. . Flint is hard, but as an oaten porridge comparisoned with those 
hearts with which we dealt. 

Great Lord, seest Thou the Thing that may not be said? Mortals have not the 
understanding. Yet would I speak of That which shines, a perfect thing, standing 
unmarred, undefiled by the beast that would the Holy Thing destroy. 

“Listen: I cry to you: THE TEMPLE IS NOT DEAD.” 


* * * 


SEVENTH SCRIPT OF J. B. S. 
(Sept. 10, 1933.) 
(A tew of the preliminary items are omitted here.) 

“Broken the vase that held the fragrance; but that which is the spirit of Him 
who is gone can not be destroyed. Our one Lord liveth, though the temple of his 
Body was broken on Golgotha . . . Ye would to things mortal, ye children of earth; 
and it shall be. Thou seekest expression. Harold, the lover of beauty,—he is here. 
— and shall he show that which fell as a shadow on temple walls at sun- 

own. 


(Here followed several sketches of monks’ heads, one with a rosary 


of beads around his neck. Another showed the complete figure of a stout 
monk carrying a fish-basket.) 


“Forgive: That is the sport of me that hath a gay spirit—JOHANNES and none 
other. Matins and early dawn;—the joy of life and that that dwells therein: rosaries 
that click and fall in the telling;—roses of love that fall as prayers are told. And all 
was peace where once the discord of broken strings that sang no more. 

PAX.—Peace,—the thing that fell as a benediction, where harsh discord was 
driven from the broken altar and again we drew together about Our Lord; whispered 
hopes and fears not dead then. And we of the Abbey, beginning to see dimly the 
NEW ABBEY shining and built, stone after stone, of prayers that turned to gems 
of worth:—holy lives given for love of the truth,—transmuted in the alchemy of 
Time to the Shining Things that built the immortal indestructible purity that shineth 
as a Temple not made with hands.” , 


The script concluded with a message personal to FBB. This was 
written in a different hand; the paper being twisted towards him and Mrs. 


Stevens’ hand writing endwise in large script, very deeply impressed, even 
to the tearing of the paper. 
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The Eighth Script, obtained at 3.15 p.m. on the same day, is not in- 
cluded in this series as the matter it contains relates to previous writings 
which I have been instructed to reserve from present publication. 


THE NINTH SCRIPT OF J. B. S. 
(Sept. 10, 1933—-8:07 p.m.) 


(After a preliminary communication from one who had been a friend 
and neighbor of our hostess Mrs. Anne Lloyd.) 

“Greetings. I be at the door of your hearts. And what would you of old Jo- 
hannes?” 

(F.B.B. ‘Tell us some of your humorous tales or recollections.”’) 

This I suggested in order to see whether our new Johannes would or could carry 
on in the same vein as he did in old days with John Alleyne as medium. I was not 
disappointed, as Mrs. Stevens’ hand began at once to write: 

“Ah! Would you of poor Johannes and the day of the Prior's pardon? Jo- 
hannes hath a sleeping head I wot, and dreameth dreams of old ale and good stout: 
but at the time of a bell calling, did Johannes to his tasks. Yet,—and it was so,— 
Johannes slept. And the Prior found him the happier for that which was, for him, 
too much. And at the gate slept he. 

And the Prior tied his legs with cords, that when he woke, he felt as one in deep 
ashamedment. Think not that this was the way of Johannes. The ale was new, and 
he knew it not.” 

“Go to the Abbot” (quoth the Prior) “and confess thy sin.” 

“Nay, but I beg, let it be for this once forgotten.” 

And Johannes did penance of many days with hard peas in his shoon. 

“Would you of his disgracement further?” 

(F.B.B. “Yes, please tell us.”) 

“There was, at the corner room thou knowest of, a basket wherein the good 
robes of the Abbot lay fresh and fair: and Johannes he did let the fowlen roost there- 
on. And the linen was marred, and Johannes was not to meet the Abbot face to face 
for very shame. 

“And such an zany* is Johannes, he forgetteth the cup of mead for the Bishop's 
nightcap; and he mayhap was boxed i’ the ears. And was there e’er a clown want- 
ing at a quip it was none but Johannes to be the subject of laughter.” 

“No fool was Johannes with the fish:—he that knew well a whale from a whit- 
ing. And well welcomed they him when he to the larder brought food for the pan. 
Shall I more? The Brothers stand aside and let Johannes to speak.” 

(F.B.B. “Yes, please continue.”’) 

“The Bell; and it rang not!” 

“And,” said the olden ones: “We be getting a bit daft i’ the head, that we hear 
not the bell. And Johannes wot not that the bell had therein the nest of a tit-bird 
that stopped the sound thereof. And a-fishing for long hours, Johannes did hunt the 
nests, but ’sturbed them not; neither would he the wee birds’ nest in the bell. 

“Laugh you at old Johannes—but it is as a friend. Many friends had Johannes. 
Blessed be they,_both man and beast 

JOHANNES.” 


* * 
J. B. S., like Mrs. Dowden, is conscious only of the word that is be- 
ing written and has no idea of what is to follow. The quaint form of some 


of the words is unfamiliar to her, and she had to ask me the meaning of the 
*Zany. O.E. word for buffoon, fool, or jester. 
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word ‘zany’ as it meant nothing to her. How well this script accords with 
the Johannes of the “Gate of Remembrance” readers of that book will easi- 
ly judge. It will be difficult for some to believe that J. B. S. had not read 
the work. The story of the new ale reflects the previous misadventure of 
poor Johannes with the vat of ale rolled up to be broached in the King’s 
presence (Sitting XL., 15 Oct. 1909, pp. 89-90 of the 4th edn.). Is there 
any other case on record of so clear and consistent a manifestation of a dis- 
carnate personality extending over many years and speaking through so 
many independent mediums? 

A word in conclusion as to the caligraphy of the scripts. In the case 
of the four automatists, J. A. (1907-1921); H. D. (1924-26); M. C. (Bos 
ton, 1926-27) and J. B. S. (1933) the handwriting of the Johannes com- 
munications is totally different from the normal hand of the medium. Most 
remarkable is the fact that in the scripts of J. A. and M. C., who have never 
met, the character is practically the same, and it is very peculiar. A speci- 
men of each will be found on pp. 59 and 60 of the Clark Symposium vol- 
ume. The originals of the J. A. Johannes script have never been published, 
and the nearest idea of them which M. C. could have imbibed would be 
the Loretto script printed in the “Gate of Remembrance.” But M. C. at- 
tests that she had never read this book. The H. D. Johannes has a wild and 
eccentric caligraphy, absolutely distinct from the form which characterises 


the general run of her script. A sharp divergence of form is also noticeable 
in the script of J. B. S. 


& 
(to be continued) 


SOME SUCCESSFUL ‘PROXY’ SITTINGS 
By H. A. Datras 


The aim of Psychical Research is two-fold: first to collect and verify 
facts, and secondly to discover their place and significance in the order of 
the Universe. 

We cannot have too many facts, provided they are well attested, and 
carefully verified with strict attention to canons of evidence, for any de- 
ficiency in these scientific virtues no amount of enthusiasm will atone. There 
will be no second opinion on this point among students; but some may 
hesitate to accept the view that artistic faculties are necessary to this re- 
search. A quotation from Prof. Herschell may perhaps make it clear in 
what way they are desirable: “If we add observation to observation,” he 
wrote, “without attempting to draw conclusions, and conjectural views 
from them we offend against the very end for which only observation ought 
to be made.” In other words we must seek to interpret. Now, interpreta- 
tion is an art, it involves the exercise of the faculties without which no 
artist can excel, namely, intuitive perception of significance, a sense of 
values, a quick recognition of the unifying principle which operates in di- 
versity or manifestation, and discernment of what to eliminate. A great 
musician has said: “Try to work by elimination.” That is an essential ele- 
ment in the appreciation of values, and without this recognition of values 
we cannot arrive at a true interpretation. 

With these preliminary considerations in mind I propose to give some 
account of two sets of experiences I have had comparatively recently with 
trance mediums, and to analyse them with the view to discover if possible 
what interpretation seems to be the most reasonable, eliminating any hy- 
pothesis which seems inadequate. In both these sets of experiences I acted 
as a proxy on behalf of absent persons, neither of whom I had ever seen. 

The circumstances in connection with the first case were as follows: I 
heard that my god-daughter with whom I had been more or less in touch, 
by correspondence all her life, had drowned herself in a sudden mental 
breakdown. The crisis was sudden; but I knew that she had been in the 
doctor’s hands for some weeks, suffering from insomnia, and also knew that 
she had been deeply distressed by the conduct of certain persons, not in her 
own home, which was a happy one; she was married to a kind husband and 
had one little girl; she was very much attached to both. Her husband was 
naturally deeply troubled and I wished to help him if possible; I therefore 
decided to write to my friend, Rev. Drayton Thomas, (well known in Eng- 
land as the author of several books on psychical phenomena) and ask his 
assistance. I was aware that he has frequent sittings with Mrs. Osborne 
Leonard and I asked him whether he would kindly put a question from me 
when Mrs. Leonard was in trance. I said I would be grateful if he would 
enquire whether anyone who communicates with him through her trance 
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could give him any information about my god-daughter who had recently 
passed over. I told him that I called her Nellie, and that she had taken her 
life when in a state of mental break-down. The latter fact, of course, he 
would not mention in Mrs. Leonard’s presence. He kindly agreed to do as 
I requested and his sister Etta, who purported to communicate from the 
other life, promised to try and do as he asked. At a later sitting the promise 
was fulfilled. My request to Mr. Drayton Thomas was made through the 
post, as we do not live in the same county and I was not aware of the date 
of the sitting. I was, therefore, not in conscious rapport with him or with 
Mrs. Leonard at the time. I did not mention to my god-daughter’s husband 
that I had written to Mr. Drayton Thomas on this subject or that I had any 
intention at all of trying to use a medium in the matter. 

When I received his notes recording what had been said in reply to 
his question, they impressed in a general way as containing the sort of 
statements which might have been made by someone who was unaware of 
the exact facts of the case, but who had been in contact with those who 
knew them. The significance of the statements was quite obvious to me 
because I knew the manner of her death and also the nature of the trouble 
that had caused it, but the communicator did not seem to know either of 
these details. This was the general impression I received when I perused 


the Notes. I will now quote with abbreviation. The sentences bracketed 
are My own comments. 


Communicator asked: “Do you know anything about Nellie’s passing?” 
(Mr. D. Thomas) “Practically nothing.” Communicator: “It is rather a 
difficult thing to explain, about an illness of a certain kind changing its 
course, its nature, very much like a sudden twist to an illness and a rather 
abrupt passing over at the end.” (Very appropriate; she had been ailing 
for some time, but there was no hint that she intended to take her life— 
‘a sudden twist’—well describes what occurred). “There were some 
domestic worries around Nellie—not about servants; but a different kind 
of trouble—more connected with people and nothing to do with house- 
work.” (Quite correct.) Here Mr. Thomas was asked if he knew whether 
Nellie was connected with a place by water; that she had something to do 
_ with water; (correct). A place beginning with M was then mentioned— 

(incorrect connected with a place, but the initial is that of her surname. I 
have substituted another letter for the one mentioned). ‘She is in touch 
with people she did not know here, but whom her god-mother knew—She 
wishes to help her god-mother with some work.” (Here followed a state- 
ment about my own conditions which was incorrect, and which seems to 
indicate lack of contact with my mind on the part of the clairvoyant. Etta 
said that this was all that she received from Nellie.) When Mr. D. Thomas 
asked for further details about the passing over, the reply was “I had a 
curious feeling that something told me not to remind her too much of her 
passing, but I think it was rather abrupt, there was something wrong before, 
it was not a sudden termination.” (This correctly describes the case. I ex- 
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pect Nellie was not fully aware of what happened.) The statement that 
Nellie was in contact with persons known to me may, at first, seem a likely 
“guess,” but it gains in significance from the fact that a similar statement 
was made in a subsequent sitting with another medium. 

It is obvious that the hypothesis of telepathy from Mr. Drayton Thomas’ 
mind to Mrs. Leonard’s must be eliminated in connecting with the preced- 
ing experience. The only fact known to him; i.e. that Nellie had taken her 
own life, (he did not know how this was done) was not mentioned by the 
medium. Can my mind have been the source of the communications? There 
is nothing to indicate this: two details very present to my consciousness 
were, apparently, unperceived by the medium. I was aware of the cause of 
my god-daughter’s mental trouble and that she had drowned herself. The 
former detail was referred to in a veiled way, and “water” was not men 
tioned in connection with her death, but merely as in the neighborhood 
where she resided. If the indications given were derived from reading my 
mind, it is strange that the important points so present to me were not men- 
tioned. I note also that reference to my own condition was not correct. 
There is really no evidence of contact with my mind. It would be still less 
reasonable to imagine that her husband’s mind was searched since he was 
totally ignorant of the experiment and quite unknown to both the medium 
and the sitter. 

Encouraged by these results I decided to make an appointment with 
another medium, Mrs. Mason. I saw her in the office of the London 
Spiritualist Alliance. I still abstained from saying anything to Nellie’s hus- 
band about what I was attempting to do. 


When Mrs. Mason had passed into a state of trance I handed to her 
an envelope, containing a letter from Nellie’s husband, saying that I wished 
to get information about the wife of the writer of this letter. We sat in 
clear day-light and I saw that she did not open the envelope. For the pur- 
pose of this article I need not report the details of this sitting: it will suffice 
to quote the letter I received from the husband when I sent him the notes 
of the two sittings: “Although, of course, there are a number of inac- 
curacies,” he wrote, “they, (the notes) do seem to me to prove that con 
nection has been established as it was impossible that either medium should 
know that she met her death by drowning and yet they both mention water, 
several other passages have struck me very much, such as the letters” (the 
two first letters of his surname which were mentioned in Mrs. Mason’s 
trance) “and also the allusions to worries.” He continued to make com- 
ments on various points, verifying certain details one or two of which were 
unknown to me. 

On the whole, there was little in this sitting which would be of evi 
dential value to readers of this article. One point, however, impressed me 
and deserves to be noted. The medium said: ‘She says her Mother has for- 
given her and all is well.” She used the term “reconciled” in this connec’ 
tion and I] cannot regard this statement as emanating from my mind. It 
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had not occurred to me to consider how Nellie’s action might affect her 
Mother, who had predeceased her; but from my knowledge of her Mother, 
and the religious principles in which she hac been brought up, I can readily 
understand that the manner of her death would cause sorrow and be a 
shock until her mother realised that her daughter was not really responsible 
for her action owing to her mental condition. 

One other point should not be overlooked. Mrs. Mason said that 
Nellie had tried before to send a message. This may have referred to the 
communication through Mrs. Leonard, of which, of course, Mrs. Mason 
was entirely ignorant. | 

Nellie’s husband was so interested that he asked me if I could obtain 
an answer during the medium’s trance, to a question, which he sent me in 
a closed envelope. I did not open this until I was with Mrs. Brittain, with 
whom I made an appointment for this purpose, telling her only that I 
wanted to get into contact with my god-daughter, on her husband’s behalf 
and that he wanted to ask a question. At this interview (on Aug. 27th. 
1930) as soon as she passed into a trance state, Mrs. Brittain said that a 
big man wished to say a few words, he would not stop, for I wanted the 
time for someone else. A name was given and whilst I was pondering as 
to who it might be, some details were added which at once identified him. 
He then added I helped his wife, that he had not been a kind good husband 
and he intimated in very forcible language, that he had been miszrable, but 
was happy now; the medium added “ . . . he wants to give thanks.” I was 
greatly surprised; I had only learned to know his wife after she had been 
a widow for some time; I knew nothing about her married life, she hardly 
ever mentioned her husband, we did not often meet and our correspondence 
was about subjects of mutual interest, mainly psychical. Although I did 
not like to mention this unexpected communication to her, realising that if 
it was incorrect it might give pain, I did not feel justified in withholding 
it, and I thus learned that it was quite true. I enquired whether my friend 
had ever mentioned her husband in Mrs. Brittain’s presence, so that some 
latent memory might possibly be the source of this utterance. Although she 
had once had a sitting with Mrs. Brittain, she positively assured me that 
her husband was not mentioned at all, the communication on that occasion 
was mainly about her. It was in connection with the passing of this son that 
I had come into contact with her. Any normal interpretation of this im- 
pressive incident must therefore, be eliminated. The remainder of the hour 
was entirely occupied with communication from or about my god-daughter. 

The result was very consoling and convincing. It was consoling be- 
cause the messages to her husband were very personal and appropriate. His 
own name was mentioned and the name by which he called her (not ex- 
actly the same as that I used) and knowledge was shown of his condition 
which he was able to verify. It was convincing also because details un- 
known to me were mentioned. Two instances of this may be given. “A 
dog or cat” was mentioned with the name “Tiger”—this was in fact the 
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name of their cat (I had never heard of it). Another striking detail un- 
known to me was mentioned in response to the question her husband asked 
me to put during the trance. The question was: “What was he doing the 
first time they met?” This was not directly answered, but two things were 
mentioned in connection with it: “the country and trees,” this correctly de- 
scribed the environment in which they first met, and a big man was spoken 
of, with coat off and shirt sleeves rolled up, and “untidy man.” This 
rather unusual detail was correct. It was in the month of August and 
Nellie’s companion had taken off his coat and rolled up his shirt sleeves. 
Possibly she felt a little objection to his untidy appearance when encounter- 
ing a stranger who was walking in the country with her sister and was intro- 
duced to her for the first time, and this may have fixed the memory in her 
mind. This detail her husband recalls, so that although his question was not 
answered, he was impressed by the appropriateness of the memory picture. 


Two or three other points in this communication specially impressed 
me. One was that I was told that my Mother had kept her from fretting. 
This agrees with the previous statement through Mrs. Leonard: that she 
had met those known to me, though not known to her when here. 


The second point is that she said, “It seemed such a little thing to take 
her over—” This appears to indicate that she did not know quite what had 
happened. Surely it would not seem “such a little thing,” if she had known 
that she took her own life; I conclude that this act, being done in a moment 
of complete mental aberration, she had no clear memory of it. Nellie’s 
husband wrote: “I feel very satisfied with the results. I feel the results all 
the more convincing because I was not present at the interview. If the 
same remarks had been made in my presence one might have wondered if 


they came from my memory, whereas most of the convincing points were 
totally unknown to you.” 


The circumstances in the next case are quite different. In the above 


instance I was acquainted with the person who purported to communicate, 
in the following instance I was not so. 


A friend in Canada, I had only met once but with whom I had cor- 
responded over a neriod of years, wrote to me (in 1930) asking if I could 
help his step-daughter. During her absence from home to attend her dying 
mother, her husband had died very suddenly. She was in great grief as 
they were devotedly attached. I had no recollection of ever having heard 
the name of this step-daughter, and I knew nothing about her husband. 
The widow wrote me a brief note telling me his names; I knew that her 
mother had died: also I knew her mother’s name and that of a half-sister 
who had passed on about twenty years previously. I knew that the widow’s 
home had been in another place—distant from that of her Mother and step- 
father’s home. This was the extent of any knowledge: it seemed unlikely 
that I should be able to get any satisfactory communication from her 
through a medium, but I was willing to try. 
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I asked the same gifted sensitive, Mrs. Brittain, to come and see me, 
telling her that I should not be able to verify statements which might be 
made in her trance as I knew practically nothing about the lady on whose 
behalf I had asked her to come except that her husband had died suddenly 
during her absence from home. I added that she lived “across the water”— 
(I did not mention across which ocean). 

When she arrived, and before she went into trance, Mrs. Brittain said, 
she thought that we should be successful because the lady’s father was 
present. (She always regarded her step-father as her father and I knew 
nothing about her own father.) A series of statements followed which I 
carefully noted and posted to Canada. Both my friend and the widow were 
surprised at the result. There were some errors, but on the whole, the state- 
ments indicated real knowledge of her conditions and of some details I was 
ignorant of. The errors wre of the nature of mistaken inferences. I have 
had previous experience of the kind of confusion which results from mis- 
taken inferences from true data. 

The success of this first attempt so greatly impressed the widow and 
her step-father that I was asked to make another appointment with Mrs. 
Brittain. The second interview was as successful as the first. I had sup- 
posed that it might result in a certain amount of repetition, but this was not 
the case. The communications were intimate and a great many matters cor- 
rectly referred to were quite unknown to me, nor were they such as could be 
attributed to chance coincidence. I will mention only a few of these. 


The widow had written in her letter four questions she wished me to 
ask. T was rather reluctant to do so, as I think asking questions is apt to 
interfere with the nassivity of the medium’s own mind and may even sug- 
gest an answer. The letter with the question lay in its envelope beside me 
during this interview. Most of the questions were spontaneously answered 
without my exnressing them. For instance she wanted to know if her hus 
band was with Alice: at the outset the statement was made that he had 
met his sister (or sister-inlaw), Alice, and Sarah, and was taking care of 
them. I knew who Alice was, but did not know who Sarah might be. I 
learned afterwards that Sarah was his mother’s name. His brother was also 
referred to in the letter, but not by name: “Brother Charles” was mentioned 


in the trance by name immediately after the above statement about having 
met his mother. 


Another interesting point was with reference to her enquiry whether 
she had done all he wished after he had passed away. The medium said 
she had “responded beautifully” to desires and he particularly mentioned a 
memorial which she had given to the office in which he worked. She said: 
“He speaks of a picture she has framed—he is glad, he knows she has had 
it done. He feels proud.” This correctly indicates the memorial which 
with an inscription was placed by her in his office. It is not necessary to go 
into further correct details, it must suffice to state that these were numerous 
and that there were few errors. I will mention only one other small detail. 
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The medium said “Orange,” apparently this was quite irrelevant to the 
context and I wondered whether it was worth noting. I found that it was 


very significant to the widow as it was the name of a place closely asso- 
ciated with her husband. 


I would point out that if my contact with the widow by correspon- 
dence plays an important part in the result, one might have expected greater 
success in the third sitting than in the first and second. By that time I had 


frequently exchanged letters with this lady and was more cognisant of her 
conditions. 


In this article I have tried to present the facts impartially, keeping in 
view, at the same time, their value and significance. The “fact that every- 
thing can be regarded in graded orders of significance is a very important 
one to grasp. Every fact exists in higher and lower categories of significance 
which appeal to the mind according to the habitual lead of its thought.” 


In connection with psychic occurrences the evidential significance is of 
fundamental importance, but there is a higher level of significance. We must 
be assured that their supernormal character is beyond doubt, but this basis 
once established, we must recognise that there is a yet higher significance 
attaching to them. There is “the question of meaning”; unless we can find 
some answer to that question the facts remain barren as dry bones. 


That is why I have stressed details the value of which lies in their 
bearing on this higher significance of “meanings.” The author of the book 
above quoted says further: “The question that is now looming into im- 
portance with regard to psychical science is not so much the establishment 
of facts, as the interpretation . . . the accumulation of knowledge is a dif- 


ferent thing from the synthesis of insight, which is what we mean by wis- 
dom” (pp. 42-54) .* 


It is of course possible to shirk the question of interpretation, but does 
not reason put us into the position of jurymen? The task of a jury does 
not consist merely in weighing evidence, but they are bound to undertake 
the responsibility of forming a judgment and decision as the result of this 
process. Their judicial faculties stultify themselves if they make no attempt 
to reach a verdict on the significance of the facts. Anyone who recognises 
this obligation must choose between various hypotheses. 


As it is obvious that in the experiences here reported, thought-trans- 
ference from myself must be eliminated as an interpretation, what alterna- 
tive remains? Either the communications are what they claim to be or we 
must assume that the medium through whom they were made had almost 
limitless power to search the minds of persons unknown to her and to se- 
lect out of them groups of ideas and memories, co-ordinating them in such 


a way as to convey the impression that certain surviving personalities are 
consciously communicating. 


* “Grades of Significance” by G. N. M. Tyrell, B. Sc. 


PSYCHE, THE IMMORTAL 


Copyright 1933 
By E. ANDERSON 


Part VI. 


THE ELECTROLYTE 
* * * 


In the preceding chapter the attempt was made to show that the adre- 
nal gland is the agent primarily responsible for oxidation and therefore of 
the generation of electricity. In this chapter an effort will be made to show 
that it also provides the means by which the current is able to cross the 
synapsis and manifest as life or as the vehicle of intelligence. 

Dr. J. J. Abel, of Johns Hopkins, was a pioneer among those investigat- 
ing epinephrin and had the honor of bestowing the official title. He says, 
No other principle of the body has of recent years received such exhaustive 
study along chemical, physiological and pharmacological lines. It passes 
in medical literature under various names, as epinephrin, adrenalin, 
suprarenin, adrenin, etc. The official designation adopted by the UV. S. 
Pharmacopea is epinephrin, a name first employed by me in my earliest in- 
vestigations on this subject and derived from the Greek ‘epi’“upon, and 
nephros~the kidney. 

It is now well established that this hormone is continuously being given 
off in almost infinitesimal amounts to the venous blood and thence distribu- 
ted throughout the body in a very high dilution but one which suffices to 
give tone to, to relax slightly, or to inhibit activity of the various tissues of 
the body. 

Leaving now the question as to how far epinephrin exerts any func- 
tion in the animal organism, I purpose to give you a brief summary of the 
extraordinary physiological discoveries that have been made in respect to 
this product in recent years. Foremost there is a striking parallelism in the 
action of epinephrin and excitation of the sympathetic system. In a word, 
epinephrin stimulates or inhibits the action of practically all structures in- 
nervated by the sympathetic system in a way analogous to electrical stimula- 
tion of the sympathetic nerves going to that part. To give examples, it ac 
celerates the rate of the heart beat (a sympathetic reaction), entirely com- 
parable to that which follows electric stimulation of the accelerator or sym- 
pathetic nerves to the heart. It relaxes the stomach and the intestines. On 
the contrary it causes an increase in lacrymal secretion, an increase in bile 
secretion, a tremendous increase in the sweat secretion of some animals, re- 
laxation of the bronchi, especially if they previously have been put into a 
state of spasm, dilation of the pupil of the eye and exophalmus, conversion 
of the glycogen of the liver and muscles into blood sugar, etc. All these re- 
actions may be produced by electrical stimulation of the appropriate sympa- 
thetic nerve to the part in question. 
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The point of attack of epinephrin in all of the above instances is not 
the nerve end itself, but an intermediate anatomical unit, something which 
appears to be neither pure nerve tissue, nor yet a pure muscle or gland cell, 
but an unidentified something called the receptive substance. As a drug this 
hormone is of considerable importance in practical medicine. Its extraordi- 
nary ability to cause contraction of small arteries and veins whenever the 
drug can be applied to them, and its power to resuscitate an arrested heart 
are to be noted among the facts that account for its widespread use. Nat- 
urally, a drug of such extraordinary potency and such a variety of actions 
must always be used with care and only by those endowed with intelligence. 

The first thing requiring examination is the striking parallelism in the 
action of epinephrin and excitation of the sympathetic nervous system. 

The second relates to the point of attack. Dr. Abel says that we are 
fortunate indeed that our suprarenal glands do not seem able to throw into 
our circulation any but lower concentrations of this hormone. 

Stewart and Rogoff have shown (Jour. Pharmacology) that the injec- 
tion of strychnine in suitable doses increases the output of adrenalin from 
ten to fifteen times. 

According to Dr. Cannon exercise also causes the glands to discharge 
an increased amount of adrenalin. The ultimate effect of this may be an 
exhaustion that ends in shock and death. 

Small doses of strychnine, or more particularly nux vomica, have long 
been regarded as a standard tonic. 

Is strychnine giving a perfect imitation of adrenalin? Or wih it be 
more accurate to say that strychnine induces a flow of adrenalin proportional 
to the dosage? If such be the case then it is reasonably certain that the ac 
tion of epinephrin takes place with the synapsis because, as J. J. R. Macleod 
says, strychnine does not poison animals which lack the synaptic system. 

Dr. Crile has most aptly described strychnine poisoning as “the pegging 
of the door bell.” 

Dr. Abel congratulates us because our adrenal glands do not seem able 
to throw into the general circulation any but lower concentrations of this 
hormone. 


PHYSICAL EFFECTS OF EMOTION 


Wonder what would happen if they did? Probably the same thing 
that sometimes happens upon the receipt of news that stirs our deepest emo- 
tions: heart rending news. Psychic shock may end in death. 

Shock! What is shock? Shock is a discharged battery. Or as described 
by the profession, shock is an enfeebled condition of the body that comes on 
after severe physical injury or as the result of grievous mental disturbance. 
And it follows, in all cases, after the electrolyte has been too much concen’ 
trated by the introduction of surplus epinephrin. Dr. Crile pictures the re- 
sulting condition. “Emotion causes a more rapid exhaustion than is caused 
by exertion, or by trauma, excepting extensive mangling of tissue, or by any 
toxic stimulus except the perforation of viscera. * * * * In short, our re- 
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searchers have shown that the emotions drive the organism with extreme 
intensity; that, like trauma or exertion, emotion may drive the organism 
within the limits of normal response, or so overwhelmingly as to suspend 
the normal functions and reduce the individual to a state of complete cold 
prostration. In other words, emotion may cause exhaustion; it may cause 
shock. * * * * The man in acute shock is able to see danger, but lacks the 
muscular power to escape from it; his temperature may be subnormal but 
he lacks the normal power to create heat; he understands words, but lacks 
the normal power to respond. * * * * His mental power fades into uncon- 
sciousness; his ability to create body heat is diminished until he approaches 
the state of the cold blooded animal; the weakness of the voluntary muscles 
finally approaches that of sleep or anesthesia; the blood pressure falls to zero; 
most of the organs and tissues of the body lose their functions.” 


How do they get that way? The sudden and profound emotion that 
follows startling news, the nearby explosion of a huge shell, the mangling 
of the limbs, the perforation of the intestines, an amputation, an excessive 
hemorrhage, the burning of large surfaces, or the injection of the proteins 
which are of the anaphylactic variety are responsible. However the sur- 
geon may explain his own mishap we are of the opinion that all the differ- 
ent kinds trace their pedigree back to one common ancestor. There is evi- 
dence tending to show that they operate by causing to be discharged into 
the blood stream that larger concentration of epinephrin mentioned by Dr. 
Abel as being incompatible with life. Many of the things enumerated 
must often be accompanied by very great fear and apprehension. 


But if the news received is somewhat less startling it merely causes the 
heart to beat a trifle faster. Emotion is often in part perceptible in the feel 
of that organ. In health and in disease we are frequently aware that the 
heart is beating too fast or too slowly or intermittently. The liver may dis- 
charge its hormone too abundantly or too sparingly; likewise the pituitary. 
The adrenals discharge a hormone with numerous and varied accomplish- 
ments to its credit. In the control of human destiny it is second to nothing. 
Under the circumstances does it not strike you as a bit strange that Ad- 
dison’s is usually the only disease fairly and squarely charged against the 
adrenals? Has it ever occurred to any one to explain influenza as due to a 
bacterial infection of the adrenal glands that causes them to pour forth so 
much epinephrin that death may follow from the “chemical shorting” of the 
battery or to venture further and intimate that when the patient survives 
the fever and collapses during the chill that follows it is because the glands 
have been so thoroughly emptied that not enough of their hormone is avail- 
able to maintain body temperature and electric charge? During the war it 
was noticed that the boys in the pink of condition went out like snuffed 
candles. Much exercise had probably rendered their adrenals capable of 


such a copious flow that they were flooded with adrenalin and there was 
no escape for them. 
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It has been asserted that neurasthenia is a breakdown resulting from 
emotion: from the long continued minor strain of worry and fear. Is shell 


shock then the complete wrecking that follows on one tremendous activa- 
tion? 


Is it effrontery to insinuate that the “simulated” or “imaginary” dis- 
eases which constitute such a marked feature of influenza and neurasthenia 
are simply the heightened response of some organ to the abnormal stimula- 
tion of the sympathetic nerve controlling its action? 


The indications are that the adrenalin acts by so increasing the con- 


ductivity of the electrolyte within the synapses that more or less discharge 
of the battery results. 


* * * 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“THE ROSEMARY RECORDS”—46d. net & 7d. post free. 
“A CHALLENGE TO SCEPTICS”—1/-net & 1/1 post free. 
Published by The Two Worlds Co., Manchester. 


These two booklets by Frederic H. Wood, Mus. Doc. deserve a wide circulation 
among students. The earlier of the two might have attracted more attention if it had 
not appeared in rather small print and if a more arresting title had been chosen. These 
pamphlets combine a record of surprising statements made through Rosemary (a friend 
of Dr. Wood’s who possesses remarkable mediumistic faculties), with strong cor- 
roborative evidence. Rosemary’s control claims to be an Egyptian princess who lived 
about 3,000 years ago. A claim like this is liable to provoke immediate scepticism; 
but the corroborate evidence must be accounted for, and so far has not been accounted 
for by any hypothesis which rules out this clam. Mr. Hulme, an Egyptologist’s inter- 
est was attracted by reading the records which appeared as articles in The Two 
Worlds, with the result that he obtained an introduction to Dr. Wood and the latter 
at his request sent him notes of the sounds uttered by Rosemary as she came out of 
partial trance; sounds unintelligible to the Doctor or the medium but quite intelligible 
to Mr. Hulme who translated them easily into the language of ancient Egypt. The 
translation and hieroglyphics will be found on p. 60 of the second pamphlet. 


This incident alone apart from other matters of interest deserves the careful con- 
sideration of students. 


The earlier pamphlet is also very interesting and anyone who reads “The Chal- 
lenge” will be likely to wish to read also the “Rosemary Records” which give some 
particulars about the medium and touches upon the story of her Egyptian control 
whose earth life is a strange romance. Rosemary's guides seem to be fully alive to 
the importance of supporting their statements with proofs, and at the same time they 
stress the ethical side of their message, and this is very practical in its bearing on life. 


The articles have been already reviewed on the Continent and now that they are 


accessible in a compact form and at so low a price they should be more widely known 
among students in many lands. 


H. A. DALLAs. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


‘MAN’S SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH’ 


Or the Other Side of Life in the Light of Scripture, Human Experience, and 
Modern Research. 


* & 
By Rev. C. C. Tweedale, Vicar of Weston near Otley, Yorks, 10/- net. 


The subtitle of this book clearly indicates the line of thought developed by the 
writer. It first appeared in 1909 and has passed through several editions; quite recently 
it has been translated into Italian. 

The Author is an ordained minister of the Church of England and also an astron- 
omer, and this qualification gives special weight to the work; for his scientific studies 
have fitted him to be a careful observer, and to state his facts with due regard to the 
canons of evidence, and at the same time he fully recognises the bearing of the facts 
on Religion. It is proof of its value that the book is still selling and is highly com 
mended, both by Italian reviewers and in England. 

A few weeks ago a Rector and Rural Dean alluded to this book in a letter to the 
present reviewer as ‘Mr. Tweedale’s famous book.’ It ought to be in every library of 
psychical research. Its arguments are as cogent today as they were a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and the facts recorded have lost nothing of their value. Many of these are 
personal experiences and manifestations in his own home, but there are many chapters 
devoted to the experimental studies in England and other lands. The later editions re- 
cord more recent results obtained in various countries by competent witnesses and men 
of science. 

The work covers a wide range of testimony. It is difficult to understand how any- 
one can read such a work without gaining assurance not only of survival after death, 
but also that those we call ‘departed’ have continued knowledge of and interest in ter- 
rene affairs, and the conviction that death does not separate them from those they love. 

The same conviction may be obtained, of course, through the perusal of many 
other works, but a reader of Mr. Tweedale’s book has the advantage of being able to 
study in one volume every phase of the subject, with the comments of a clear and 
logical thinker, whose knowledge of the subject is not merely academic, but intimately 
personal, a writer who knows how to support his facts by solid evidence and who is 
well aware of the various theories which have been suggested as explanations of such 
facts, and Mr. Tweedale also shows very forcibly the claim which these facts have on 
the attention of the Churches. 

Quotations cannot give any adequate idea of the scope and importance of this ad- 
mirable work, but a few lines from the concluding pages may be cited: 

‘The value of the new evidence is that it confirms to this generation the revela- 
tion made to our forefathers, supplementing and fulfilling the same. Broadly that rev- 
elation affirms that man is a spirit incarnate in a body of flesh, that at the change we 
call death, the spirit passes to another plane of conscious existence, the status in which 
is mainly determined by the line of conduct here . . . . that the spiritual world is a 
reality as much as the material. To this reality of the spiritual modern evidence bears 
unswerving testimony, changing our doubts to certainty and our hypotheses to demon- 
stration.” 

The Preface to the Italian edition is written by the expert Researcher and writer 
Signor Bozzano, who praises it highly. His testimony to its worth is endorsed by many 
others in the prospectus of the Italian edition. 

Signor Bozzano writes :— 

“Mr. Tweedale’s book is sufficient of itself to show and prove on the incontestable 
hasis of facts, the survival and existence of the human spirit.” 

This is valuable commendation coming, as it does, from one who has devoted so 
many decades to experimental study of the subject and is so deeply versed in the lit- 
erature to which he has largely contributed. 
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Dr. Lindsey Johnson M.A., M.A., F.R.C.S. has written equally emphatically. 


“One of the most important works ever written. I know of none so absolutely con- 
vincing.” 


Mr. Tweedale has recently written a pamphlet, ‘The Vindication of William 
Hope’; this is a careful analysis of the allegations against this medium and of the evi- 


dence for the genuineness of the photographic extras obtained in experiments with him. 
The pamphlet may be had from the author, 2d post free. 


H. A. DALLAS. 


“THE TRUMPET SHALL SOUND’ 
By Maurice BARBANELL 
Foreword by Hannan Swaffer. 3/6d net, Rider & Co. 


This is not a sermon, as the title might suggest, and it is not a literary work. It 
is a report of conversations. Intimate conversations between unknown persons, how- 
ever interesting to themselves, are apt to be wearisome to a bystander, and on first 
opening this book a reader may expect to find it dull, but he will not have read far be- 
fore he reaches another conclusion. The conversations are between relatives and friends 
across the bourne from which we were told ‘no traveller returns.” These travellers did 
return. This record is a human document alive with personal emotions, but it is not 
the emotional quality that chiefly holds the reader’s interest but the evidential value. 
As one reads incident after incident it becomes impossible to doubt that the voices of 
those called ‘the Dead’ were actually heard communing with their friends on earth. 

‘The evidence is unchallengeable.” “The Segrave case alone would prove survival 
after death. These are big claims made in the Foreword, but readers will endorse 
them unless their judgment is warped by inveterate prejudice. The seances in which 
Sir Henry Segrave talked with his wife and friends are particularly interesting because 
he is so well known, but others are equally evidential. Much credit is due to those 
ear like Lady Segrave made public the fact that she had proved her husband's sur- 
vival. 


The Earl of Cottenham has contributed a valuable note to the chapter dealing with 
Sir Henry’s communications. In this note he writes: 

“When studying the conversations it must I think be borne in mind that in cold 
print they suffer not only because the little humours, the characteristic tones and inflec- 
tions, the simple naturalness of the communicator’s voice is lost, but also because con- 


necting sentences, expressions and phrases have necessarily been deleted as beiug too 
private for publication.” 


This is obvious; such experiences are often of a nature which it would seem sacri- 
ligeous to report, and readers should be grateful that so much is revealed. 


The modus operandi is very simple; two tin trumpets with a strip of phosphorus 
painted round the broad end are used. Otherwise the room is in complete darkness, 
as the control says that light interferes with ‘the psychic rods’ he has to make. A short- 
nand writer in a small alcove partitioned off records what occurs. The vclume records 
Voices only, not physicai phenomena, except the movement of the trumpet, therefore 
darkness does not in any way interfere with the kind of observation necessary, which is 
auditory not visual. 


The record deals with experiences in 1932 and 1933. 


* * 


| 
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PROOF 
By Tue Rev. V. G. Duncan, B.Litt., L.Th. 
Rector of West Tisted, Hants. 
Foreword by Sir Oliver Lodge. 5/- net. Rider @ Co. 

This book deals with the same kind of experience as the one reviewed above, and 
it was published in the same year, (1933). The author approached the subject in the 
right attitude; he was cautious and observant and possessed what Sir William Crookes 
has called ‘a mind to let,’ but not to any or every applicant. He weighed and tested 
the experiences, and having done so proved himself to be capable of estimating evidence 
and forming his judgment upon it. This is not always the case and, for this reason, 
solid evidence is often wasted. 

This work is not less convincing than the preceding. Mr. Duncan’s book and 
Mr. Barbanell’s should be studied together. 

The mediums employed by Mr. Duncan were two ladies (the Misses Moore) who 
were not entranced: they occasionally took part in conversation with the unseen visi- 
tors. 

In his foreword Sir Oliver Lodge says that, being very busy, he hesitated at first 
to undertake to read the M.S. but he adds: 

‘I soon found that it was worth reading properly, and before the evening I had 
finished it. The author has been fortunate in his experiences with the Misses Moore, 
and has described the conditions of the early sittings remarkably well. If an enquirer 
reads only the first two chapters he will get an insight into the phenomena which will 
revolutionise his sceptical attitude.’ 

This proves that even a busy man can easily read the whole book which runs to 
less than 200 pages, and he cannot fail to find it very interesting. If he weighs the 
facts as they ought to be weighed he will endorse the author’s claim that the book is a 
‘faithful experimental contribution to the evidence, which is increasing in so many di- 
rections, in support of belief in the reality of a spiritual realm into which death is 
only a natural mode of transit.’ 

Communication by the direct voice is a great achievement; it is amazing, even more 
amazing than wi eless messages, and its ultimate effect upon Humanity, when its gen- 
uineness is estahiished and accepted as indisputable, must revolutionise the outlook of 
thoughtful men to an extraordinary extent. It will no doubt take some time before 
the convictions of a minority become the belief of the majority; but such books as 
‘Proof’ are among the important testimonies which will lead to great results in Hu- 
man understanding. 

Mr. Maurice Barbanell’s book reports communications to various independent per- 
sons. In ‘Proof’ we have a record of experiences in which with very few additions 
Mr. Duncan and his friends only participated, it gains in coherence on this account. 

The fact that ‘Proof’ is the work of an accredited minister of the Anglican 
Church should make a strong appeal to members of Christian Churches. They will 
find nothing in it to jar their sense of reverence, and only the most obdurately preju- 
diced could attribute such experiences to an evil source. 

There are one or two remarkable incidents in which a ‘departed’ soul returns to 
try and set right mistakes and misunderstandings. The details are obviously of a 
private nature, but sufficient is told to make these spontaneous tokens of regret and 
penitence very impressive. Such occurrences tend to establish the identity of the com- 
municator in a very convincing way. 

A short paragraph in the earlier part of the book sums up the effect his first ex- 
periences produced; quoting the words of the blind man who was healed by Christ, 
he says: “Whereas I was blind now I see... . Something of the sheer joy he must 
have felt lit up my soul.’ But the record that follows is a plain dispassionate state- 
ment; there is nothing exaggerated in the claim the author makes, it should be read 
with the same sane judgment as that evinced by the writer. H. A. DALtas. 
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